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The  news  I  have  for  you  today  is  about  summer  spots  and  stains.  Maybe 
you've  never  thought  of  the  ink  spot  on  the  carpet  or  the  cod-liver  oil  stain 
on  Bobby's  bib-and- tucker  as  objects  of  scientific  interest.    Maybe  you  haven't 
realized  that  for  some  years  now  just  such  household  accidents  have  been  matters 
of  serious  consideration  in  textile  laboratories.    But  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  the  waste  and  expense  of  such  accidents,  even  in  one  home,  may  represent  a 
real  economic  loss  that  none  of  us  can  afford.    And  you  don't  suppose  that  our 
friends,  the  textile  specialists,  are  willing  to  sit  calmly  by  and  let  such  a 
waste  go  on  without  doing  something  to  help.    Hot  they.    They're  on  the  job 
studying  the  best  ways  to  remove  all  these  different  kinds  of  stains  that  house- 
wives may  have  to  deal  with.    And  they  now  have  a  great  deal  of  useful  and 
scientific  advice  ready  to  help  you  when  you  need  it. 

One  interesting  fact  that  I've  learned  from  these  experts  is  that  stains 
are  like  many  people.    They  grow  stubborn  with  age.    You  know  how  people  often 
get  set  in  their  ways  as  they  grow  old.    Well,   stains  do,  too.    Many  of  them  are 
as  easy  as  pie  to  remove  when  they're  young  and  fresh  and  new.    But  as  time  goes 
on,  they  just  settle  into  the  fabric  and  become  very  difficult  to  budge. 

That's  why  the  experts  say  that  prompt  action  is  so  important  in  taking 
out  any  stains.    They  say  that  you  should  go  after  the  stain  the  foment  it  occurs 
if  possible,  before  it  has  time  to  settle  into  the  fabric  and  dry.    If  you're 
quick,  all  you  may  need  to  do  for  some  stains  is  to  sponge  with  a  cloth  dampened 
in  some  clear,  cold  water  to  remove  every  trace. 

Then  again,  stains  are  like  people  in  another  way.    They  become  stubborn 
and  contrary  if  you  give  them  the  wrong  treatment.    Take  any  of  the  stains  from 
red  or  purple  fruits,  for  example  —  berries  or  grapes,  say.    Of  course,  you 
know  that  if  you  pour  boiling  water  on  such  fruit  stains,  they'll  disappear  in 
no  time.    But  if  you  use  soap,  they're  very  likely  to  turn  to  a  bluish  spot  that 
sticks  for  dear  life.    That's  just  one  illustration  of  the  effect  of  right  and 
wrong  treatment,  you  see.    On  the  other  hand,  the  protein  stains  —  those  made 
by  milk  or  egg  or  meat  juice  —  they  yield  easily  to  sponging  with  cool  water 
and  then  washing  in  suds.    But  if  you  make  the  mistake  of  putting  hot  water  on 
first,  they'll  immediately  become  as  obstinate  as  mules.     Soap  sets  some  stains; 
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it  removes  others.      Hot  water  does  the  same  thing.    That's  why  it's  safety  first 
to  take  out  spots  "before  putting  clothes  in  the  laundry  tub. 

So,  you  see,  the  right  treatment  is  just  as  important  as  prompt  treatment. 
But,  you'll  say,   "We  can't  all  be  specialists  and  remember  the  proper  methods 
for  each  different  kind  of  stain."    Ho,  "but  you  can  keep  this  information  in 
your  house  ready  to  turn  to  when  you  need  it.    You  can  avoid  mistakes  and  prepare 
for  emergencies  by  having  a  good  stain  removal  leaflet  handy  to  refer  to  —  perhaps 
on  the  shelf  in  the  laundry  or  kitchen,    .And  you  can  keep  some  simple  stain 
removal  equipment  in  a  drawer  nearby  to  use  when  accidents  happen. 

The  equipment  which  the  specialists  suggest  for  treating  stains  includes 
"bottles  of  Javelle  water  for  bleaching  cotton  or  linen  fabric;  potassium 
permanganate;  oxalic  acid;  ammonia  water;  and  carbon  tetrachloride.    The  utensils 
you  need  are  a  medium-sized  bowl;  a  medicine  dropper;  a  glass  rod  with  rounded 
ends;  several  pads  of  cheesecloth  or  old  muslin;  a  small  sponge;  and  some  p\eces 
of  white  blotting  paper. 

With  such  first-aid  supplies  on  hand,  you  can  be  your  own  spot-and- stain 

doctor. 

Finally,  here's  another  point  worth  remembering  when  you're  working  on 
stains.    You  often  have  to  use  patience  in  dealing  with  stains  as  you  do  in 
dealing  with  many  people.    The  success  of  your  treatment  may  depend  largely  on 
your  care  and  patience.    Patience  can  move  mountains  —  and  also  stains.  Yi/hen 
you're  sponging  out  a  stain  with  cool  water,  or  with  a  grease- solvent  like  carbon 
tetrachloride,  remember  that  several  small  applications  are  better  than  one 
large  one.     Don't  soak  the  fabric  with  the  solvent.    That  may  leave  a  bad  ring. 
Instead  apply  it  in  small  doses,  over  and  over  again  —  "feather  it  on,"  as  the 
specialists  say.    Light  strokes  often  do  the  trick  better  than  a  firm  hand. 
Remember  to  use  a  clean  cloth  each  time.    And  be  sure  to  have  a  clean  pad  under- 
neath to  catch  the  soil  that  goes  through. 

These  are  a  few  simple,  commonsense,  but  also  scientific  facts  about 
taking  out  stains.    Let's  go  over  them  briefly.    First,  be  Johnny-on-the-spot. 
Go  after  the  stain  while  it's  fresh.    Second,  use  the  right  treatment  to  suit 
the  stain  and  keep  reliable  directions  on  hand  to  tell  you  what  is  the  right 
treatment.    Third,  be  ever  so  careful  and,  oh,   so  patient.    Doctor  with  small 
light  dooo3,  over  and  over  again.    If  at  first  you  don't  succeed  —  you  know  the 
rest. 

And  remember,  boiling  water  for  fruit  stains;  cold  water  and  then  suds 
for  milk,  egg  and  meat- juice  stains;  a  safe  grease- solvent  like  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride for  grease  stains  from  the  salad  oil  you  spilled  at  the  picnic  to  the  black 
automobile  grease  Father  got  on  his  Sunday  pants. 
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